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‘cheaply furnished with those necessaries and comforts of 


pressive government. 


head of cattle, and two hogs, of superior value, by the 
exercise of a judicious economy in rearing them, might 
be reared upon the same food, now often expended in 
rearing one of each. The best modes of rearing stock, 
as well as every other branch of agricultural economy 
will therefore demand and receive particular attention. 

When the land shall have been rendered fertile, sub- 
jected to a judicious cultivation, by means of which 
luxuriant crops shall have been extracted from it, when 
these shall have been harvested and preserved with care, 
and economicaiiy used in the rearing of stock, or pre- 
pared for sale, the next, and by ‘no means the least, im- 
portant consideration to the farmer will he, how shall 
they be most cheaply, safely and cxpecitiously trans- 
ported to the best market, and how is he to be mos 


life, to which his industry and economy have so justly 
entitled him? These advantages must be attained, and 
can only be attained through the medium of those in- 
ternal improvements which are now universally admit- 
ted to be essential to the prosperity of every country.— 
To aid procuring, and to detail] the progress of these, 
a small portion of the columns of the Farmer will be 
occasionally devoted. 

To entice the younger portion of the farmer’s family 
to the perusal of our pages, short articles calculated to 
enlighten the minds and to improve the morals of youth, 
will occasionally occupy a small portion of our space; 
and to these will be added, whenever they occur, brief 
and concise notices of extraordinary and important 
events of great and general interest. 

The current prices in other markets of the principal 
articles exported from, or consumed in, this section of 
the country, will be given at such times as they may be 
deemed useful. But neither all or any of these latter 
subjects will be permitted to encroach on that large por- 
tion of our columns which is reserved for, and will be 
exclusively devoted to, the grand object of the paper— 
the promotion of the interests, and the improve™eni. of 

the practice of agriculture, by the diffusion of agriculiu- 
ral knowledge, and the inculcation of what may be de- 
nominated the agricultural virtues—inpustRy, PRU- 
DENCE, and Economy. 





in harvesting them, or of the partial injury froin inju- prove of the plan and execution of the work, are_ 
dicious exposure, the loss accruing from the wasteful respectfully requested.to make such use of the 
and improvident use of them, is enormous, far exceeding numbers they nay receive, as they may deem best 
m amount, the heaviest taxes, imposed by the most op-|calculated to promote its general ‘circulation; and 

The loss from this cause, in the|Should any of them find it convenient to procure } 
rearing of stock alone, is probably, in many cases, equal|and forward to us the names of any subsertbers, 
to one half the grain and provender consumed; in other|*hey will designate the neme of the Post Office 
words, it may safely be asserted, that two horses, two|'? which the paper isto be forwarded, 


|! We soli- © 
cit the aid of the frends tovagsiculture, to this” 


purpose. By recurring to the terms on which 
the paper 1s published, i will readily be seen, 
that wi'hout a large subscription list it cannot be 
sustained, as, being destitute of advertising 
custom, it must rely wholly on its subscription 
list for support, and the profit on each paper being 


ronage can afford the editor any remuneration 
for his labor, the amount to be received from the 
first five hundred subscribers, being scarcely ad= 
equate to the deft aying the actual. expenditures 
incurred in its pnblication. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 
In the hope of increasing the utility of this 


of subsciption has been fixed so low, that its col- 
lection, by personal applicauion, would exhanst 
so much of the amount, as to reuder the publica- 
tion a losing business; it is therefore hoped. that 


of their subscriptions, either to the editor, or to 
some agent, will render personal] application un- 
necessary. And as the expense of publication 
is considerable, and must be promptly paid as 
the work progresses, the editor trusts, that its pat- 
rons will generally aid him to do so, by paying 
their subscriptions in advance 

So soon as they can be procured, a list of agents 
will be published. Gentlemen who may be dis- 
posed to patronize the work, will confer a favor 
on the editcr by acting as agents, or if that be 
not convenient, by procuring some suitable person 
in their respective counties to do so and apprize 
him thereof. Ten per cent, when required, will 
be allowed on allsums remitted by agents. 


MANURING. 


No subject in agriculture is more important 
than this. There is none more imperfectly un- 
derstood, or more generally neglected in the 
Southern States—while in Europe. and in many 








of the northern and eastern States. its importance 


We have taken the liberty of transmitting this is duly appreciated, and no pains or labor are 


number, and propose sending some succeeding spared in the practice of ii. 


ones, to some gentlemen in the different sections discover the causes which have led to that ruinous 


of the state who are not subscribers: those who ap- neglect of manuring, which has so generally and 


first attempt in Tennessee, to promote its improve- | 
ment by the diffusion of agricultural knowledge, / 
through a journal exclusively devoted to that 7 


so small, that nothing short of an extensive pat- | 
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‘Tong prevailed, but it is astonishing, that it 


ould have so long continted, after the reasons 
ich induced it had ceased te exist: While 
Mand was cheap, abundant and fertile, and labor 
arce and dear, as is generally the case in all 
hewly settled countri4s, it was not to be Wonder- 
'éd at, that, that impatience to reap: immediate 

F profit, that improvident neglect of the future, 
dded to that indolence, which prompts to the 
voidance of all labor, not extorted by necessity, 
which form such prominent traits in the haman 
¢eharacter, should have induced tke original: set- 


eg 


' tlers of the southern country, to prefer the con- 


© tinued cultivation of Jand without manuring, un- 
> til it became so much exhausted as to be no long- 
yer profitable, and then to clear new and fertile 
' Jand, to be again exhausted by a repetition of the 
P same process. But, that after a country had been 
well nigh ruined by so suicrdat a courses after 
its inhabitants had been reduced to the necessity 
a of cultivating lands, once fertile, from which; by 
y the most unremitting t il, they were ‘unable to 
extort-one third, etteefoutels and sometimes not 
|. more than one-eighth, of what it originally yield- 
ed to far less labor in its cultivation. When the 
~ cause of this exhaustion was well known, and 
~ the means of imparting renewed fertility obvious 
* to the most superficial observer, it does seem 
q strange, that later occupants, should still conti- 


' nue the practices of their fathers, until compelled 
by the stern mandates of necessity, either to a- 


bandon them, or to remove tu some new theatre, 
on which the destructive process could be again 
repeated, without subjecting them to tlie penalty 
of starvation. Such conduct furnishes a strong 
illustration of the force of habit, and the power 
of exampie. 

We are glad to observe, that in some portions 
of East Tennessee, there are strong indications of 
a disposition among the people, to discard exist- 
ifg prejudices, and instead of pursuing the exam- 
ples of their fathers, wisely to profit by the loud 
warnings of experience. We shall at all times 
take pleasure in laying before our readers, all 
such directions as we can derive from our own 
experience, or be able to collect from the ex- 
perience or reflections of others, calculated to aid 
them in carrying into execution the most profit- 
able system of manuring. At present we have 
only room for the following observations on the 
subject. 

In the first place, we would observe, that to 


having on] ly assumed a different form in the 
course of the processes through which they have © 
passed; those two, perbaps alone impart fertility 
ito the soil; for though the mineral manures, such 
as Lime, Gypsum, or Plaster, and Marl, often 
produce astonishing effects, on vegetation, and 
may be most advantageously used, when com- 
bined with vegetable matter; when used alone, 
they operate on the soil, only by disposing it to 
yield more readily to plants, that nutriment of 
which it is already possessed, and therefore the 
continued use of them, without a supply of ve= 
getable matter, would probably produce a more 
speedy exhaustion of the land; but when aided 
by supplies of vegetable matter, to replenish it 
with that nutriment which they have caused it 
more freely to impart to plants, either by their 
actiun on the soil, or on ‘the plant, or on both; 
they may be rendered highly profitable to the 
farmer. ‘To the successful prosecution of a sys- 
tem of manuring, the following general rules 
should be diligently observed: 

First, the greatest industry*should be used im 
collecting, and the strictest economy in preservs 
ing, the vegetable materials, capable of being con- 
verted into manure, and they should be as little 
exposed as practicable, to the action of the sun 
and air, soasto prevent evaporation. 

Secondly, Those materials should be com- 
bined with animal manure, such as the dung and 
urine of animals, by being placed in such situa- 
tions as are most favorable to the absorption and res 
tention of the latter, until deposited in the earth; 
such asin stables or barn-yards, so constructed, 
2s not to permit the liquid matter to run off, or to 
be exhaled by the action of the sun: —for this 
purpose, barn-yards should always have a mode- 
rate descent from the edges to the centre. 
Thirdly, When hauled on the field, they 
should be covered by the plough as speedily as 
possible to prevent evaporation. 

Fourthly, in order to ascertain with certainty 
and precision, the vast profit to be derived 
from manuring, accompanied by a subsequent 
judicious treatment of the soil, every farmer 
should lay off asmall lot or piece of land. an acre, 
half, or quarter of an acre, to which, his system 
of manuring and treatment, should be ep e 
with precision, the expense incurred should 

accurately charged, and the increased por 





accurately credited; by this course he will not 
only have his doubts and indifference as to man- 


renew the fertility ofexhausted lands, (the soil of uring removed, but so great will be the balance 


which has not been washed away,) by manure, ac- 
companied by judicious management, will require 
far less labor and expense, though a longer time, 
than to clear and fence an equal quantity of new 
land. 


mineral; the second, or animal manures, may 


in favor of the credit side of the account, as to 
stimulate into action all his energies, for a more 
extended application of his system. 

When it is considered, that lands once restored 


Manures are either vegetable, animal, or to fertility by manuring, are not only cenverted 


from unprofitable, mve profitable agricultural 


indeed be resolved into the first or vegetable, capital, but, that by subsequent proper manage- 
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ment, they may forever afterwards, at very little wide water furrow, the bottom of which is nearly | 
expense of either inoney or labor, be preserved in level, between every two rows of corn, which are 
that state, some adequate idea may be formed, of planted in the centre of each bed or ridge. Where 
the great and permanent advantage, to be de- the land will admit of this mode of cultivation, 
rived from the use of manure. By such a pro- witho 

cess, the editor has in 7 ; ed ‘the hi 
produce of land, which bef ) 

produced more than. ten or fifteen bushels of corm’ the soil fro 
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it has been preserved in an an ' ving; et jon of that portion which they were ca- 4 
condition, at little or no additional expense. pable sorbing, sh: 2 room for the resi- 
Becta d inthe r furrows, an? thus 
ae crop ring by that drought, 3 
hipsgughe ust 1 oly nave been exposed, | 
This is unquestionably the : sidue-been drained off by descen ding * | = 
operation, in the process of « a. On the: forrows between. the rows. But as in. lands 4 
manner in which it is execu: pends not only! whére the smalined® and ifregularity of the hills, g 
Bap mecess: OF the crop, but what is y HO lor elevations, would occasion many short rows, ‘ 
portant ina hilly country, the preservation of t! pI ; would greatly.reterd the ploughing, aime” 
seil itself. Shallow ploughing, accompa: L me other pian-of : 


eflecting the same important 

preservatiow uf ther sci} and moisture, 

be cesired. 

following course has been pursued by the 
nany years past, with highly gratifying 

> can therefore confidently recom- 





leaving the farrows open, has heen the prin 
cause of that impoverishment of the soil, in mat 
parts of the southern and south-western states 

generally attributed to Indian corn. The 
first broken up,_or rather scratched, two or 
inches deep, with a bar share ploug! 
checked or listed for corn, with a sin 
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: up the land, let a good bar-share 
















the consequence is, that the first heavy lk with a cast iron mould board, drawn by 
each ploughing, carries off ge portio | s, cut a furrow, four or fveinches 
loose soil in each furre €S aS a@ CONn-;q he soil be of that depth, if not as deep 
ductor for that portior I ( I i] 





Let this plough be 
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bull tongue, going as deep 






land is unable to abs ng tl 
corn naked, and exposed to the raj 
until a subsequent ploughing of a simi 
shall cover them with loose soil, to be 
bythe next rain. lad ingenuity been taxed to 


tis will break the sub- 
1e first furrow to acon- 
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discover the easiest, the cheapest, and the most / furrow to be covered by the soil turned over by 
expeditious 8 ape agg the sol to! ihe second furrow of the bar share,and the’same 

lating or hilly lands, < oducin will sontinued, until the v 2 
es, galled hill sides, so oflensive to the « Bey thi iss aesi will ve locos 
and so injurious to the interests ef the farm cight to twelve inches deep, according to 
which are too often to be met with, 








e nature of the land, and the strength. of the 

ns 2 tl |. preserved on the surface; then 
the ploughed Jand, with a heavy harrow, 
n by two horses, after which, list it off at the 
rred, with ashoal furrow, and plant 
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scorching rays ofthe sun, but also by effect 
and s,eediiy dra 
essenti.! fo tu st ‘ini 

These °vis ure prevented in some c untreS! followed by the corh harrow, one of which, will 
by the horizo.. al system of plow 


i plow y WHICH, sufiice to follow two or three ploughs, according 
whatever mzy ‘e the declivities of the land, thejto the number of furrows run in each row. At 


furrows are conducted on a level, the field) the third working, the harrow er cultivator will 
; Vo ridges. with 2 deen an 2 2 . 
thrown up in beds or ridges, with a deep and suffice, and these three wor kings, will ordinarily, 


harrow. Jf the second working shall require it, 
which will dependon the nature of the soil, use 
il tongue or shovel plough, going as deep 
> horse can draw it, and to be immediately 
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) ploughings, after the first breaking up. And it 
is believed, that when the gain from substituti 








s sufficient to secure crop of corn, ‘shoyld onquestionably be viewed by every farm~- 
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from the foulness or stiffness of the land, or er, as a very important, if not the most important 
| from any other cause, subsequen! workings shall part of his crops—:ong experience of its value, 

be deemed necessary, let the same process hej both for hay, seed and pasture, as well as of its 
) pursued, using the plough afd harrow, or the har- 
© row alone, alternately. Land thus kept loose 
F and leve!, after being first broken deep, will notjand of its indi: 


capacity to improve the soil, has produced 1m our 
mind so thurough a conviction of its great valae, 
nsable necessity, in any perina- 
wash, to any considerable extent, and not at all,|nently profitable system of agriculture, adapted 
unless the fall of rain be excessive, because it|to East Tennessee, that we feel very selicitous 








wil! be capable of absorbing all the water de-|for its introduction into every farm, and to effect» 


posited by ordinary showers—this water will{this, we propose from time to time, to lay before: 
sink to the depth to which the land has been|our readers, the great profit to be derived from — 
broken, and will prove highly beneficial to thejit, the time and manner of sowing, mowing and 
crop in case of drousht—besides ameliora-|curing it, as well as the best modes of securing — 
ting the soil, and facilitating all subsequentjand cleaning the seed. Should we be fortunate 
enough to prevail on any of our patrons; who = 
fected it, to enter upon its €x= 
1, we have no fear, but thatthey 
rt trial, be ready to acknowledge, 
eecived an ample remuneration 
rand expense. But we must 

















the corn harrow for the plough, is taken into} 
consideration, the whole labor expended, both) \ 
in the breaking up and in subsequent ‘tillaze,|' 
will be found to fall short of that, which would) { 
be required: in the ordinary mode of cultivati 
while the excess in the crop will be very consi 
erable. Corn should always be plantedin drills 
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{ be in proportion to the ju 
ner of cultivating and using 1.” #& 
unless some peculiar obstacles in the land fi inay indeed beso abused and ‘neglectéd, a8 to: 
it, as the labor of ullage, if properly conducted, |render its cultivation, not only unprofitable, but= 
will be litile, if at all increased, while the pro-jinjur 














The practice of laying off-oblong lands in hilly|served, we have no fear of incurring cenmsbre, by 
ground, in breaking up, is very injudicious; it in-jour warm and earnest recommendation @f this 
creases the labor of both the ploughman and the}valuable grass. 3} 
team, and renders it impossible that the work ‘ 
should be well done, as one half the furrows 
must be often thrown up hill. Where the field to be AGRICULTURE. 
broken up, is situate entirely on one side ofa hill, 


j a hj ide } it} if] m ‘ . 
either the hill side plough, wilh a shifting mould of grass to grow, W here one only grew. before, is 


a greater benefactor to mankind, than all the he- 
roes who have ever lived,” it follows that agricul- 
jture is entidled to ahigh aad honorable bow 
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board, should be used, or the first furrow should 
7 y ? : 
be thrown down hill, and the plough returned 
. . ’ t ~~ 
Without cutting a furrow, and proceed to throw 
; any na tho Gr Pr, 3 . 
the second in the same eee as the first. But} mongst human occupations. So it 1s genera 
a oo whims fs ha A dab aa = a, 7 pegs 
where the ground will admit of it, the land faseniestcemed in somé countries, and so it is esteem- 
should by all means be such, as to admit cither of ed by the wise and virtuous, in alleountries. But 
y | ¥ 7 ow itl es bi oueh eee . . i , 
throwing all the furrows down hh as by. plough-lasin this ago of vanity and selfishness, things are 
ing roundthe whole hill for one la 
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ground at the top, into one land, so that the ure that high regard to which it is effti-. 
furrow ia breaking it up, shall be om the kk 


w, that in addition to its indispensa- 
:y to the very existence of the human 
consequently of-all that wealth, fame 








the field, it is far better to ascend and de: 
@ither at one or both ends of tha land, without! 
cutting a furrow, than to omit this mod 
ploughing, by which alone the ground can bi Li gh claims to regard, itis capa- 
well broken, and the labor of the team at the/plo also of min’ tering even to the Gratification of. 
same time greatly diminished. avarice, we shall venture to assert, in defiance of 
the commonly received opinions on this subject, 
that taking all things into the account, the en- 
1 
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CLOVER. | ightened, industrious, and economieal farmer or 
We inser ©. this number an article on the cul-| nlanter, has no reason to envy those of other oc- 
ture of this most valuabie grass. In a country as,cupations on account of their superior advantages 
well adupted ic its growth as East Tennessee, it for the acqisition of wealth—and this assertion 





t the profit of this, as wellas of > 


us, and so. may every other crop which cam = 
duct will be much greater. be mentioned—-but if our directiong shall be ab 


“If it be true, that he who makes two blades “ 
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we have no doubt of being able to sustain. The 
tertained, in relation to the profit which agricul- 
tute is capable of yielding, has been highly inju- 
rious toits prosperity, by damping the ardor for 
its improvement. Itistrue, that the wretched 
system, if system it may be called, which has 
generally prevailed in the Southern States,affords 
little prospect of any, much less of great profit.— 
Let any other occupation however, be followed 
with the same disregard to intelligence,prudence, 
industry and economy, and it will soon be seen, 
that, the lawyer, the merchant, the physician,and 
the mechanic, who, destitute of a knowledge of 
their respective occupations, exhibit ia their 
conduct, the same reckless and injudicious man- 
agement,the same want of industry, economy and 
" prudence, too generally to be found amongst ag- 
riculturalists, will have little ground to boast of 
Superior pecuniary prosperity: As a general rule, 
to be successful in any occupation whatever, a 
man must understand the business he pursues 
and he must follow it with diligence. care and 
prudence. Let the farmer and planter do this, 


and we assert, and pledge ourselves hereafter to 
prove, that he can reap profits at least equal in a- 
mount, to those which can be honestly acquired,by 
the use of an equal capital, by the mass of those 
engaged in other occupations, and that he can 
_ reap these profitstoo, with far more comfort and 
satisfaction to himself, and far greater advantage 


to his country, and to mankind, than most of his 
competitors in other professions. But if, either 
from ignorance, indolence or carelessness, he wil: 
deprive himself of one half of the produce,which 
his labor might have produced, and suffer the half 
of what he does make, to be squandered by waste 
and extravagant profusion, surely, if he does not 
make money, his failure ought not to be ascribed 
to his occupation, but to his own conduct, a 
course of conduct, which in apy other profession, 
must almost invariably have produced the same 
result, 

Emportance of Agriculturai improve- 

ment to East Tennessee. 

* To detail at length, all the advantages which 
would result to East Tennessee, from the exist- 
ence of an improved system of agriculture includ- 
ing those common to her with all other countries, 
as well as those peculiar to her, arising frem her 
local situation and natural advantages, and to 
illustrate them at large, would require a volume. 
Our present purpose is only to notice a few, 
many others, and these too of great importance, 
will readily cecur to the minds of many of our 
readers. 

We say then, first. That it would greatly en- 
hance the value of her lands. 
@nd, That it would, by means of an increased 
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production, rapidly increase “her wealth and pop 
truth is, thatthe false impression, generally en-, 


ulation. 

3rd. This.increase of wealth and poputatiog 
would soon insure internal improvement an 
the establishment of manufactories on a larg 
scale, 

4th. The extensive establishment of manufae 
tories would furnish abundant employment fe 
labor, and a ready cash market for almost every 
species of agricultural produce, 

5th. They would ensure asupply of the man- 
ufactured articles on cheaper terms than they can 
be imported, by saving the enormous cost of transe| 
portation, the amount of which, as well as the: 
original cost of the article, a tribute now paid by 
her to citizens of other States, would be reserved” 
to her own citizens, and thereby increase the! 
wealth of the country to an enormous ex.ent. 


6th. Fromthese combined effects would re, ™ 


sult a general system of Education, improving 
the minds of our people, and affording the best ™ 
and only means of perpetuating our free institus 
tlons,. 

When the Geographical situation of East Tens 
nessee; her immense water power, her minera}! 
resources, and above allthe temperature and sa-: 
lubrity of her climate are considered, no reflect- 
ing man can doubt for a moment that she is des- 


tined to become, at some period, a great manuface # 


turing country. Whether that period shall be | 
near orremote, depends on the wisdom of her © 
councils and the energy and enterprise of her peos | 
ple. The first will ensure internal improvements | 
and universal education; the latter will give birth | 
to an improved system of agriculture, and this to” 
the establishment of manufactures. ‘The coms _ 
bined effect of all which will be, a free, intelligent, : 
vittuous, and happy people, living in the enjoy-’ 


ment of adegree of prosperity not surpassed @ 


by that of any people on the Globe. Who™ 
that possesses a single spark of patriotism, or of 

love to mankind can contemplate a state of things 

so desirable, and contrast it with that which now | 
exists, without the most ardent desire to see | 
the change speedily brought about? The general | 
adoption and vigorous prosecution of an im-_ 
proved system of agriculture is amongst the 
first steps necessary to effect it, To thisend then, © 
let usall direct our exertions, not however for-. 
getting at the same time, hy substituting an ens | 
larged, expanded, and enlightened regard to the 
public good, for those miserable petty, party pol. | 
itics which ina great measure have produced our — 
present state of depression, to ensure the preva- 
lence of wise, liberal, and patriotic public coun- 
cils. 'The prosperity and happiness of the peo- 
ple in general, are the best and surest tests of the 
wisdom and virtue of a government; judged by 
this infallible standard of merit. the claims of our ~ 
government hitherto, will not be found to be very 
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“to lay before our readers hereafter much valua- 
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pre-eminent. It is high time 





the 


nally abortive, should be tried. Should we gain 


ment. 


THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. 


We have in tis number presented to our rea- 
ders several articles extracted from the Farmers? 
Register published in Virginia, by Edmund Ruf- 
fin, Esq.,a gentleman who, to other talents of a 
high order. unites both a theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge of agriculture and a laudable zeal 
for its improvement and prosperity, too rarely to 
be met with amongst its most enlightened pro- 
fessors. This work has been pronounced by high 
authority the best agricultural work now pub- 
lished either in Europe or America. We expect 


ble information drawn from this very respectable 
source, in selecting which, we shall be careful to 
choose what may be best adapted to the soil, cli- 
mate and productions of ‘Tennessee, and most 
useful to our readers. 


AMERICAN FARMER & GARDENER. 
BY I. I. HITCHCOCK, BALTIMORE. 


This work, which is a continuation of the 
American Farmer, has reached the 28th No. of 


Vol. 1. It is a valuable work, and progressively 
improving. It well merits the patronage of the 
public. 


Connected with his paper, JM. Hitchcock has 
a most valuable Agricultural Establishment, at 
which Farmers and Gardeners can ve supplied 
with Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Shrabs, Garden 
Seeds, Grain and grass Seeds, Agricultural Im- 
plements, &c. 0” the choicest kinds, and best 
quality. Also, Cattle, Sheep and Hogs of the 
most iinproved breeds. ; Merchants can be sup- 
plied to order. [le also keep» for sale, a collec- 
tion ofthe most valuable Agricultural Books and 
will procure any others that may be ordered.— 
Upon the whole, we consider this establishment 
as highly important to the interests of agriculture 
and as well meriting the liberal patronage and 
support of the friends and patrons of that noble 
and most useful science. The benefits to the 
country resulting from sach establishments,if gen- 
erally patronised, are incalculable. If every gen 
tlemap who can afford it, throughout the United 
Statez, would send for such Books, Seeds, Fruit 
Trees, §c. as it would be to his interest to 
have, and every merchant would lay in such a 


extent. 


many of our farmers that Brimstone is valuable 


refore, that alselves, they might confer on their respective 
ifferent system of policy from that heretofore |neighborhoods great benefit, by improving the 
ursued? the resulis. of which have proved so sig- {quality of the plants and fruits adapted to their re- 


‘pective soils and climates, and at the same 


nothing, so far at least as East Tennessee is con-|time afford to such establishments that encour- 
© cerned, we cannot lose much by the experi- 


agement and support which would enable and 
encourage them to increase their utility; thus, by 
a small contribution from each of many thousands 
for which, too, they themselves would be amply 
remunerated, the welfare of the country ingene- __ 
ral would be promoted almost to ex incredible  ~ 





From the Southern Planter, 
BRIMSTONE FOR CATTLE. 
Dr. Bartlett:—1t is probably not known to 


for cattle in keeping them from ticks, These 
vermin are not only filthy in their appearance, but 
an injury to cattle. A piece of brimstone aslarge ~ _ 
as a grain of corn, well pulverized,given in a little 
salt, will cause them to drop off, and prevent oth- 
ers from getting on tor eight or ten days. } con-. 
sider brimstone as necessary for a cow in the sum- 


mer, as salt. JACOB. 


This article is also a sure and speedy remedy 
in the disease called the Robbing Distemper,” 
which sometimes attacks cattle and sheep, in 
whichthe animals seem to be tormented with an 
intolerable itching of the head and will rub 
off theskin to procure relief, unlessa speedy rem- - 
edy be applied, the disease will prove fatal in from 

one tothree days. We know of no other rem- 
edy but sulphur, and this, if administered in time, 
will cure, and we believe will prevent the dis- 
ease from being taken by the animals to which 

it is administered; when therefore the disorder 
makes its appearence or is apprehended, let pow- 
dered Brimstone be administered to al! animals 

on the farm that chew the cud. We speak from 
experience, having tried the remedy, and found it 
completely successful, both asa cure and a pre= 
ventative-—Ep. T. F. 





THE LABOURING CLASSES. 


An esteemed female friend has favoured us 
with the perusal of a Lectnre, lately delivered 
before the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, by 
J. K. Mitchell, D. M. Professor of Chemistry 
in the Institute, from which the subjoined is an 
extract. We wish we had room for more copi- 
ous ones, or rather that we could give the whole 
Lecture. Doctor Mitchell is one of those en- 
lightened and philanthropic men, who are daily 
coming forward to advocate the noble cause of U- 
niversal Education. The labours of such men, 





portion of seeds as he could readily dispose of| cannot fail, at no distant period, to bring into de-. 


without loss; nay, often with profit to them- 


seryed contempt the absurd, wicked, anti-repub- 
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lican, and despotic notion, that labor and. sci- 
ence are incompatible, and that therefore, Far- 
mers, Mechanics, and indeed all that vast mass of 
mankind, who perform the necessary labour, 
without which society could not exist, must for 
ever be debarred from that intelligence by which, 
and by which alone, they can ever attain that e- 
quality. with other occupations, to which they are 
as well entitled as the Lawyer, the Physician, the 
Merchant, or the Statesman, and without which 
they must forever groan under all those de- 
grading oppressions to which they have been so 
long and so unjustly subjected. We trust, that 
the period is not remote, when the stupid and de- 
grading idea, so long prevalent, that science is the 
peculiar privilege of the few, will be universally 
treated with the same contempt, now awarded, to 
the kindred absurdity, that the right to govern 
nations, bas baen exclusively conferred by tho 
Deity on a few chosen families. Until that pe- 
riod shall arrive, 1t will be idle and visionary to 
look for genuine liberty, or the general prevalence 
of true religion and sound morality, and of course 
for the elevation of the great mass of the human 
race, to that dignity and happiness,of which they 


woo 


are ascapable,andto which they are as well ea-|c 


afl 
as ine 


titled by nature, favorite few, who have so 
long lorded it over them. 

We believe, that by the immutable and ir- 
resistible law of nature, the happiness of every 
people willbe in proportion to their real, not 
their nominal liberty; that this liberty will be 
In proportion to their virtue,and that their virtue 
will be in proportion to their intelligence.—We 
therefore consider tho universal diffusion of 
knowledge, to be the primary duty of every Gov- 
ernment, and mors especially, of every repub- 
lican Government, professing to have for its 
object, not the aggrandizement of a few, but the 
happiness and welfare of the whole people, and 
therefore we regard itshonest and strenuous ef- 
forts to discharge this duty, as the best test of the 
real merit of every Government. 


Washington Republi 


uUULican. 





FIRES. 


We have observed of late, in our exchange pa- 
pers, the announcement of an unusual number of 
conflagrations. Few of these, are even suspect- 
ed to have been caused by incendiaries—to what 
cause then are they to be ascribed? We have 
no doubt, that in common with the frightful list 
of murders, thefts, forgeries, perjurics and frauds, 


which are likewise increasing with alarming ra-| 


pidity, they are to be traced to that defect of mor- 
al and intellectual education, by which only the 
minds of children can be so trained and discip- 
lined, as to secure them against that reckless, 
thoughtlessness, carelessness and insubordination, 


which is the fruitful source of so large a portion 
of the misery, crime and wretchedness, with 
which mankind have been so long and so severe- 
ly scourged. In order to remedy these defects, 
in time to save the country from that destruction 
which its continuance must inevitably produce, 
it is not only necessary, that the whole people 
should unite in requiring the speedy adoption, 
jand the vigorous prosecation, of a wise system of 
Universal Education, but every judicious and vir- 
\dogs m 1 society should exert his influence, 
jou all the young of both sexes, who may be with- 

he sphere of its operation, A thoughtless, 





an if 
lin the 
\heedless, reckless disposition, should be viewed 
jand treated by them, as, what it really and truly 
jis, aserious and degrading defect both in the 
moral and intellectual character, and were ‘it al- 
ways treated by the respectable, sober-minded, 
and judicious portion of society, with that con- 
tempt and disapprobation, which its intrinsic de- 
merit demands, much might be effected in reforms. 
ing those, who, by a viciouscourse of education,. 
have been subjectedto these dangerous, destruc- 
tive, and degrading traits of character. But above 
|, parents, masters,guardians and teachers should 
ider themselves under a high moral obligation 
y every means in their power, to encourage and 
romote habits of thought, consideration, reflec- 
on and obedience, in all entrusted to their care, 
and to reprobate and discountenance that thought- 
less, reckless inconsideration, which is a disgrace 
to every being pretending to rationality, whose 
true dignity must forever consist, in the correct 
and vigorous exertion of its moral and intellectu- 
al faculties. Let then, a thoughtless, reckless dis- 
position be stigmatized as disgraceful, as alike 
evincive of moral depravity, and of intell ~ctual 
imbecility, and it will soon beceme much less . 
common in society than it now is; vice and misery 
will in the same proportion decrease, while virtue 
and intelligence will exhibit a corresponding in- 
crease. ‘The benign and salutary effect of such 
areformation, will far exceed the anticipations of 
the most sanguine who have not deeply reflected 
on the subject.—ib. . 
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From the Farmers’ Register 
RAINY DAY REFLECTIONS 
OF A PRINCE EDWARD FARMER, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

After the drought which has been severely felt 
in our county for some time past, the morning has 
set in with a gentle and refreshing rain—refresh- 
ing to the tobacco crop, but the largest portion of 
the corn has passed the period when the benefi- 
cial effect of rain would have been felt. - As I will 
probably be within doors most of the day, I know 
‘not how to spend my time more pleasantly, than 
‘by making some remarks on farming: not that I 
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~ on Naren oes 2 en & 
have the vanity to think that any thing which may |remedy for one of the sorest evils which has” 
drop from my feeble and inexperienced pen will befallen our agriculture. When the distemper 
greatly promote the agriculture of our country,|comes and takes half of our cows, (and it gén- 
but that if possible I may be able to prevent the|erally takés-a larger proportion) more ample 
formation of gullies, and promote the filling up of; provision can be made for those that are left, - 
those already formed. and less injury will be inflicted by grazing, 
‘The present degenerate state of agriculture in|while at the same time the profits in batter, 
Middle Virginia, seems to be owing principally) milk, Sc. will be more ample from thefew,than 
to two causes, viz: grazing and injudicious plough-| from the many. 
ing. Whatis known as the “three shiftsystem.”| With these unconnected reflections, I leave ~ 
is the one almost universal in this county. While this part of the subject, and pass on to one of 
some have aéopted a better system, yet asa gen-/equal importance—that of ploughing. I lay it 
eral observation it is true, that our farmers bave|down as a maxim, the truth of which will pot) ~ 
no standing pastures for their cattle. While in)be questioned by any one who makes just pre= ~ 
other parts of the State which have adopted a sys-| tensions to skill in any business, that whatever © 
tem of improvement on their lands, the luxuriant is worth doing atal!, is worth doing well. IE~ 
and fertilzing clover isseen to carpet every field! this be the case ia other matters, it must apply — 
at rest, ours are trampled and grazed to barren-| with increased weight when: brought to bearon 
ness by little half starved cattle and sheep, which/tbhe subject of farming, an occupation which 
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can hardly by unceasing industry through a long! gives prosperity and cupportto alt others; the — 





































summer’s day, get enough hen-nest grass and 
broom-straw, tokeep them alive. After harvest 
all the sheep, hogs, cows and horses, are driven 
to the stubble-field, to devour thescanty provision 
made by nature to improve the soil. I have no 
doubt that land wou!d improve if suffered to rest 
every third year, (land which has not been en- 
tirely killed by injudicious management) sim- 
ply by an effort of nature to that effect; but 
this kind of management would produce bar- 
renness in the most fertile lands 1 have. ever 
seen, much move on soils naturally thio, sandy, 
and subject to wash. I have doubts whether 
or not this part of Virginia can ever be profit- 
ably employed as a grazing country, under the 
best system thatcan be applied. Be this as it 
may, we have convincirg evidence arising from 
the diminution of our products, and the numer- 
ous galls and gullies on almost every farm, that 
it will not do at the present day. Arguments 
have been used in favor of large stocks of cat- 
tle; but all reasoning, however, plausible it may 
seem at first. view, must be rejected as falla- 
cious and unsound, which leads to results dia- 
metrically opposite to those desired by every 
judicious farmer. ‘The manure of a drove of 
cattle is a small cousideration, when placed as 
an offset against the evils of grazing: for after 
all he has only a pact of the herbage transfer- 
red from one part of the farm to the other.— 
The same reasoniog will apply to winter as 
wellas summer. The requisite quaatity of 
provender for keeping a stock of cattle as they 
should be, would amount to more manure, i! 
spread on the land, than if eaten and trod da- 
ring the winter. Ifihis reasoning be just, and 
if we will keep more cattle than our interest 
dictates, fur one, I must look on the distemper 
which has taken off such numbers of cattle in 
the south, not as it is generally viewed, but asa 


jmain-spring of all trades and professions. 


' Judging from the manner in which most of our” 
operations on the farm are performed, we con= 
‘clude that this rule is not respected as it should 
‘be, even by those whoacknowledge its correct- 
iness. Of this class, (and a numerous one fam - 
|Pained to say it is) are those who plough up and 
dowa hill. Reasen with peopleon the impro=. 
priety of such a practice, and they will tell you 
they bav’at time toturn at short rows—that 
theirs isthe ‘good old way”—as if their lands 
would not wash, andasif a guiley formed in 
the day would close up in the succeeding night, — 
After all that has been written on the advanta= 
ges of horizonta! ploughing, all that has been 
seen of its “good etfects in improving the lands; 
and after years of experience of evils on the” 
opposite side, they will still persist. Thisi# 
what I call Thomsonianism (in other worde 
quackery) in farming: and the effects of the one 
oa the suil wilkwork its own cure erecta 
though as certainly as the other has burned and 
steamed itself to deathin many infatuated come 
munities of our country. Thousands of acres 
of land are now to be seen, oace valuable and 
highly productive, now not worth the taxes. I 
ibink we should profit by the experience of 
such farmers, and that the day bas come when 
we should have a better reason for doing things 
as some of us do, thaa the one which actuated 
the young Dutchman when he preferred theold 
road up to the axletree at every step with stiff — 
mud—my fader did deive dis way, and Idrive 
dis way too.” 





























In old Prince Edward many are disposed to 
think this the gardea spot of creation in a mor- 
al and intellectual point of view. As to the 
truth of this remark [ shall not undertake: to 
speak; this must be done by some one better 
qualified to do it with impartiality than the wri- 








ter;—but will those who value those things 
they should, together with a healthy climate 
and good market, go on with a system .which 
has inflicted so heavy a curse on this part of 
Virginia, and if not forsaken will eventually 
render the rest athowling wilderness? If we 
should stop even at this late day and adopt a 
system of unyieldiog improvement, our country 
which in many places has grown gray in youta 
might again, by plaster and*clover, be made to 
smile in all the beauty and freshness of the “old 
Dominion.” Then we should feel strong in- 
ducements to stay in Virginia, much stronger 
than some feel to seek a home in the uncultiva- 
ted.wilds of the West. Should not every con- 
sideration induce ns todo it? Our own private 
interests, those of our children and of our coun- 
try, conspire in a loud and united call for thor- 
ovgh and instantaneous reform. 
A.A. L. 
Aug. 20, 1834. 





From the Alabama State Intelligencer. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND. 


Tf to produce the greatest quantity possible of 
any article or articles, froma given quantity of 
land, andin the process of production to in- 
crease the fertility of the soil ina great degree, 
isthe acme of agricultural pursuits, it may be 
fairly advanced that to cultivate a large surface 
of land, and by the mode of cultivation, for a 
small proluction, and witha great destraction 
of the productive properties of the soil, must be 
the acme of absurdity. 

[ there is an availible process that by the 
alditional expense of one half of the addition»! 
pevduction,will add one hundred per cent to the 
prodact of labor bestowed on the land, the pro- 
cess oughito be adopted for interest’s sake; bat 
if the ene fourth left is added to the increase 
of the productive quality given to the jand, it 
claims from every rational being who cultivates 
soil, an immediate attention. Itis astonishing 
that ‘ne land wearing out so rapidly,as we often 
see if, does not startle every cultivator who is 
but one degree removed from an idiot. If the 
people of the No:thern part of the United States 
were to go as honestly to work in the destruc- 
tion of their land, in their mode of cultivation 
as we do, we should hear melancholy news of 
their situation, in lieu of that agricultural pros- 
perity which their land aad labor secures to 
them. 

When a farmer in that section of the Union 
sits down ona tract of land previously worn out 
by some squatter, (fur the breed is not entirely 
worn out there, nor willitaslong as they hear 
of a Texas,) with not a foot to clear,” he feels 
no great uneasiness. Hecan tell by his mode 











of proceeding almost precisely the increase of 
erops he will get, aud the time it will require to 
get his land “into heart,” fer the production of 
the seventy or eighty bushels of core to the acres 

though he is in the midst of a thick settled 
country, and with-not one of the hundred a- 
vailable means of fertilizing his land, which we 
Southerners have aroun: us, he is easy, while 
we should think of no other resource than 
Arab-like, move toa “new range.” But the 
Yorthern farmer who cannot worship cotton, 
for itis not found amongst his household gods, 
fhe is a judicious cultivator, goes with all bis 
energies into provision crops—by the produc- 
tion of every article in this way his situation 
will admit bim to expect rationally a remunera- 
tion for bis labor, forin this course,he secures 
the thing called manure, of the best kind, and in 
securing that, he finds the key to all agricultu- 
ral success. This fact allows him to “settle,” 
and he finds that he is not compelled to run a- 
way from his land every ten years, which has 
been running away during that period from tim, 
he giving ita start. 

Butif there is aay process of cultivation in 
the pursuit of which the improvement of the soil 
will pay for extra labor, and giye to the labor- 
ing man the whole extra crop, I must repeat 
that there must be idiotism in not availing our- 
selves of it. 


Now, in cultivating land, we know there is a 
positive expenditure of capital, animals and 
gear, carriages, provisions and labo. It one 
half of most of these can be made to produce 
the same result that the whole usually produce, 
there is then a positive savi~g of capital, wear, 
tear, provision ani! labor. 

For instance, say twenty-five acres is made 
to produce the same amount that fifty usually 
does, and that one man and one horse is employ- 
ed in the cultivation; the capital expended on 
ohe man and one horse, a set of gears, seed for 
twenty-five acres, saving of the production, 
cleaaing, clearing, fencing and keeping up the 
enclosure, &c. &c. is actually saved 

And ifthe planter’s resources enable him to 
work the fifty acres, as it ought to be, and to 
obtain the production for his labor that be ought 
to obtain, the conclusion is doubly conclusive in 
favor of the better or more productive system. 
For in spite of ignorance, intentionai or real, it 
remains a truth, strong as holy writ, that twen- 
ty-five acres of manured or enriched land are as 
easily tended as the same number of cases of a 
caput mortuum or impoveristred soil. 

That a judicious manuring system would bring 
abant the result contended for, is as certain as 
inat there are a Northern and Southern section 
of the Union. 





If these viesvs are correct, then it follows that 
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46 insure a successful age il pt a= | 
nure is almost every thing, and the mode of ma- 
king it to the greatest advantage, is to the plant- 
er of incalculable importance. In-the whole 
circle of common sense, no fact is better estab- 
lished than that if you will take an acre of land, 
that will produce ten bushels of corn to the acre 
*n its natural state, and manure it, the product 
will as readiiy become thirty. Yet if you will 
look at the quantity of “stuff” and actual ma- 
nure wasting around the plantation, and espe- 
cially in the lanes on almost every plaatation in 
the country, you would be obliged to conclu: 
that idiots were quite common, or that this fact 
is not believed, or that it was not known, 

But the fact still remains that land can be 
made to yield three, nay four times the quantity 
of many agricultural productions,by a judicious 
application of manure, combining tie materials 
judiciously that compose it. From tand thai 
would not give more than ten bushels of corn 
per acre, I have grown fifty with the aid of cot 
ton seed alone. PLANTER. 
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From Judge Strong’s Address. 
AGRICULTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 


Agriculture is at once the cause and evidence 
of civilization. No nation has ever made much 
progress in civilization without making’a corres- 
pondent progress ‘in the art of agriculture. Wher 
nations subsist by hunting and fishing, they are 
always savages. When nations subsist by pas- 
turage, by driving large herds of cattle. over an 
immense extent of natural pastures, they are but 
one degree removed from the savage state, and 
the arts of civilization can hardly be said to have 
dawned upon them. ‘Though they have more of 
the principle of association than the savage, and, 
td a limited extent, a community of interests; yet 
there exists among them the same predatory dis- 
position, the same disregard of the rights of oth- 
ers, the same looseness of principle as it respects 
individual property; very little progress is made 
among them in the cultivation of the sccial affec- 
tions, or in the establishment of the lowest, plain- 
est and most fundamental principles of moral duty. 
But, when nations begin to cultivate the earth, as 
a principal means of subsistence, when the indi- 


.viduals fix themselves upon particular portions 


of the earth’s surface to obtain subsistence from 
the fruits thereof, the products of their own labor, 
& foundation is laid for something like a regular 
government, law, order, regard to the rights of in- 
dividuals, and protection to private property.— 
From this period, improvement in agriculture 
and amelioration of government mutually act upon 
and favor each other: The improvements made 
in agriculture require, and necessarily require, 
a correspondent amelioration in the government: | 


and as the government makes greater and greater — 













progress towards petfection, it reacts upon agri- — 
enltuie and accelerates its progress. ‘In the 
course of time,» manufactures and commerce 
spring up, as the necessary result of an enlarged, 
extended-and greatly improved agriculture: >and 
we at last’see that elevated state of civilization 
which we now enjoy. a 
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THE FARMER. 


“Labor is» honorable!” So some great man 
among us has saidjand so the knowing newspa- 
pers repeat—“Labor is honorable!” 1 wonder 
if any body ever doubted it—ay, I wonderif any” 
thing*ever doubted it, except that appendage of 
locomotive dolls, a dandy. -“Labor is honorable!” 
Does the honorable gentleman take the respon= 
sibility of a doctrine so unfashionable—since un- 
fashionable vpinions are heterodox —- conre 
ly immoral-—consequently punishable with fine ~ 
and. imprisonment, at least in old Massachusetts. — 
If the circle of honor is to embrace only laborersy 
Mwhat is to become of your caucus men, stamp 
speakers, and honorable host of office seekers, — 
who cannot.Jabor, so anxious are they to join the 
great men of the nation who do al} the talking. 
It appears there are two classes of honor, one 
conferred by labor on the laborer, the other transe 
ferred by the laborer to whomsoever he chooses. 
What is the plain cenclusion? The aspirant 
praises the one and seeks the other; while the 
farmer, the working man, is the bolder of the one 
and the disposer of the other. What more can ~ 
he ask but intelligence and self-respect to appre- 
ciate those pearls, his country’s honors, and never 
suffr them to be cast before swine. # 
Weare gratified with daily proofs of the awake- 
ning spirit and onward march of agriculture.— 
Men who have been favored by those ciréum+ 
stances of nature and fortune which enabled their — 
minds to become store houses of practical w 
dom, are generously devoting their resources and 
powers to the advancement of our cause, Our: 
own country though late in the race seems re- * 
solved nottobe last. New-York, which appears 
to have been. created before-little things were 
thought of, is redeeming ‘ther, character bravely, 
as one who has no ignoble destiny to accom- 
plish. As an unequivocal proof, kaowledg 
even on the sealed subject of agriculture, is flow= 
ing there more freely and at less cost than in any 
other part of the Union. Farmers there act on 
the divine principle of doing as they would be ~~ 
done by. Desirons of information, they impart ~~ 
to their fellow citizens the results of their own ~~ 
experience; or want of experience, and out comes 
a host of free hearted fellows with something to 
say about every thing that may be useful, all 
clinging together like bees on one republican 



























amounted only to m of $70.317,698. The 
value of the imperts for the same year was $108,- 
118,911. 


sheet, and obliging the editor totack himself ir 
one corner so as to give” themselbow room.— 
Farmer’s Reporter. 






aad a The first emigrants to Ohio, encamped at 
GOOD MANAGEMENT. Marietta on the 7th April, 1787. She now has 


a white population of more than one million. 








The contrast in’ the profits of good and bad 
farming is worthy of a moments notice; as few 
take the trouble to scan it with care: 1 have al- 
ready alluded to thé bad Management of our ‘ From the Caltivator: 
hop crop. Had all the hops ivhicliyere brought ON THE CULTURE OF CLOVER. 
to this market the last year, been €qualin quality 
to the best, and such they probably. might have 
been, with better knowledge and thore care in 
their manragement—some 20° or 30 thousand dol- 
* ~ lars might have been put in the pockets of the 
growers, which they failed to obtain’® ‘Let us 
examine what the difference is in the corn crop. 
l estimate the cost of cultivating and sharvesting 
an acre of cora at fifteen dollars, and that a farme: 
will ordinarily plant four acres. His expense 
then will be sixty dollars. Ifthe cropyieldshim} ~~ 4 
thirty bushels an acre—and more falls shortthan} , ‘There are three faults in the management of 
goes over this quantity—and he sells the product clover which we design briefly to notice in refer 
at fifty cents the bushel, he will be remunerated) Cace.to alternate husbandry. These are, 
for his labor, but get not a cent ofsprofit. JVow,| 1. Too little seed is usully sown. ‘The object 
oA of thirty, the acre was made to produce,|of the clover crop is to procure a cheap food for 

y good management, eighty bushels, the four\|animals and plants. Few, if any crops surpass it 
acres at the assumed price, would pay for the\|in the quantity which it affords for these, and few 
‘labor and afford him a neat profig besides of onc\exhaust the fertility of the soil less. One farmer 
hundred and thirty dollars. Here then would|sows five or six pounds of seed to the acre, and 

be a difference, in one year, in the profitts of four!gets.in return a thin but coarse crop of hay or 
-acres, of $130 all resulting from good and bad'pasture. Another sows ien or fourteen pounds, 

management. J state here, as affording to my! obtains about double the burthen of the first, and 
hands 0 happy illustration of the contrast { would'at a trifing extra expense of less than a dollar 
exhibit, the practice of an individual who stands a acre for seed, whilst his land is doubly bene- 
deservedly high asa practical farmer, and as‘a'fitted by the green crop to be ploughed in. From 
gentleman of respectability and veracity, will 10 to 14 pounds of seed should be sown to the 
first show what his land prp produce; and then’acre whether tho object be to benefit the stock 
what itpors produce. “I'he land I now till, (he or the land. The product will be some what in 
observes in his letter which will be hereunto the ratio of the seed sown; and the advantages 
appended,) at first would not produce on an‘of heavy stocking both in the hay and the soil 
average, more than 15 or 20 bushels of corn,{will far out balance the cost of the extra seed. 

ten or fifteen bushels of wheat, barley, or rye,} 2, Clover loys are permitted to remain too 
and ‘from half a ton to one ton of hay.” By Jong before they are brought under the plough. 
good management, economizing matures, and a‘ Ph, 
proper, rotation of crops, he adds, “some of my 
fields now yield from 80 to 100 bushels of corn, 
































Few things have contributed more largely to 
the modern improvement of husbandry, than the 
introduction of clover, in connexion with the 
rotation crops. The plant serves to ameliorate 
and fértilize the soil, and at the same time it 
affords an abundance of wholescme food for eve- 
ry description of farm stock. Whether cut for 
winter stores, for soiling in the yard, or fed off 
by stoek but few crops surpass it in the quantity 
of cattle foc which it affords. 
































































































The common clover is a biennial, or at mosta 
triennial plant; and if not ploughed under before 
the third year,*its advantages to the soil as a 
$5 to 40 bushels -of ‘wheat, 50 to 56 of barley, oreen crop. are mostly or wholly lost, while after 
and from two and a half, to three and a half tons ‘the second year, it adds very little to the crop of 
of hay per acre, and with less labor (except in hay. But if turned under the first or second 


harvest) than when Ididnot raise more than one year it furnishes to the soil a great quantity of 

i. yd Su Seu o J 
third or quarter per acre as mnch as I do now.” yeactab'o matter, the trae food of plants. It not 
ly serves as manure but it benefits mechanicale 


trebled or quadrupled the profits of this farm, ly,” [ts tap roots penctrate ard divide the soil, 
will produce like results whenever they are dif!and as they decay, render it friable and pervious 
fused and brought into exercise. Ito heat, air and moisture. A well set clover lay 
+ Judge Buel’s Address. imparts to the soil as much benefit, in our opin- 

jion, as ten loads of yard’ manure to the acre 
Exporls.—The whole domestic exports of the} When a broadcast crop is to be followed by a 
U. States for the year ending 30th Sept’r, 1832,'tillage crop, as corn, potatocs, or small grain, 


The same intelligence and industry that have p> 
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there is manifestly a deci tag 
ing it with clover, though it is to be turned under 
the ensueing fall or spring. We estimate its 
value as manure, to say nothing of the pasture it 
affords, ai from five to’ ten dollars per acre, while 
the cost of the seed does not ordinarily exceod 
ore dollar. J have sown rye and clover, upon a 
‘aece of dry sandy land, for which i had no man- 
~.ce fo spare, three y cars in succession, with mani- 
fest advantage. 








From th _— uthern Planter. 

CURING BEEF. 
Sirn—As the season sis arrived that Brrr, 
(fresh)comes into ase necessarily as well as agree- 


ably, | beg leave to suggest to your numerous 
readers, something respecting the management 
of itthat may not be known to all. It is the re- 
sult of experience for years, and being calculated 
to add to domestic economy and comfori,! coi- 
municate the information with confidence anc 
pleasure. That the saving of beef is attended 
with much difficulty in the South, is known to all | 


house-keepers who endeavor to livé well, as also, 


that nicely cured Northern Beef is a luxury.— 

Bacon and greens isa much valued Southern 
dish, rendered so, | am afraid by the ease wit! 
which our good: old matrons- prepare ‘it. 


i 
} 
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fever, i is salutary. Yet with thousands in the 
South, custom has consecrated the use of it as 
often in the day, 2 a 
ance drinks coffee, viz: 


three times a day, and 


uniformly previous to saying prayers; to keep]; 


oA? 


a 
aded. 2 


her from being “heavy he o any taste 
uncorrupted by wretched habits, the “corned 
beef and coo, alt of the North, will be found 
@ most agreeable change. 

Beef, when elegantly handled and ¢ 


about two months -ecgenite a peer. lavor ani 
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half ‘barrel Boston Beef, put up for fan 
and which frequently comes to our market. This 
flavor and taste by those whe are at all fond of 
this meat, adds much to its value. When used 
cold as a rasher, it certainly is highly ¢ a 
the palate. And { can say from repeate 

that well corned beef for the first monih, espe- 
cially sliced when cold, and slightly fried in sw 


nily use, 
mil} use 
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ta well d cown. 
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lard, will be found no mean substitute for fri 


ripe 
acu 


hale. As achange, I view it highly acreeable. 
To be’able to save the whole of a be ef durit 
summer is really desirable, and to give t all the 
qualites of the fine Northern ha If barrel hoof be- 
fore alluded to,! have found equally so;and which 
can be done as follows. 
Kill your animal in the evening if possible, after 
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No 
physician will attempt to say, as a medical man, 
that a constant use, such as we frequently find, 
during those months of the year predisposed to |x 


s an old lady of my acquaint- 


















clearest water you.can procure. Cut as fast as 
possible ‘and throw the pieces into the water, 
stirring them through and through the water, to 
detagh the blood as much as possible, which will 
require about ten mingtcs. Take outand pile on 
a tableyincliped, so as to throw off the water that 
oozes from the meat. As soon as the tabs cam — 
be refillod’with clear water, throw the meat baeky 
continuing the stirring précess for ten or fifteen 
minutes more, by which time the meat will as 
sume a white appéarance. For the purpose. 
expedition, have two of the largest Dutch ovens 
jyou can procure, (small ones or pots will do,) and 
‘fill fall of the best Turks Island oF 

ane ground alum adulterated with 


i 
seat as fine as- possible in a mn = 
€ CG: 
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s as hot (heated over geod liv 
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when the salt i § as no 
as hot as the nia 1d can hear, rub the meat a 
putting on it ou pack it down in half barrel 
tubs, a sprinkle of Sallpctre. If you can afford 
lit, sprinkle it with brown sugar or molasses, at 
ithe same time. By judiciously mixing in yout 
tub the bony and fleshy pieces, you may have it.” 
so completely packed that,the air will be exeit- 


aa Vv 
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ded, which is a most materia point at this times 
After filling your tubs cover with any coarse 
cloth best calculated to exclude the atmosphet@y 


an€ place them in the coolest depository you cam: 
i on the ground. On pik following day have- 
Id. erected as high a s possible. Mined 
pineial at the end of my smoke house, about” 
t high, and for one dollar expense, and 
ly served me five years. Lay smalk 
s. you would for jerkins—-(an 
or heaven knows it gerks the hte 

‘h in the process of digestion.) «A 
dark the next evening take your beef from the 
urbing it as little as possible 
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ito. throw off the salt, place it on the scaffolds 
IBy nig 8 break tal > it down and replace:it in thee, 
jtubg little additional salt, recol- 
lecting sciaibs not to let ahy fears get 
ei hold ot y yu meat will be made “too salt” 
Ri ng the second and third nights. 





On var" nig > last scaffoldiug. take the” 
brine from your nah and boil it until pertectly. 
clear. Wash your tubs perfectly clean and pat 


ir brine cold and add as™ 
th to bear an egg, until 
and tie on your eovering 
7 can to exclude = at= 


Pat on yé 
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nee will say to you to use the 
the of the menth to re- 
and skim your pickle and replace it so as al- 
ays to keep the meat covered with it. You will 
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d after well rubbing the meat, it will swell 
and become perfor red. 
Thereafter, a menth 


or two, if you can make 
¢ 





good heads of Early York, or other Cabbage, 
boil one or two heads, with a fat piece of your 
beef, leaving old Ned forachange; and my teeth 
for it, youll find you have a most excellent sub- 
stitute, nay more, a dish far superior. 

While, sir, | have no idea of “living to eat,” 
I find it absolutely necessary to “eat to live.” and 
as agreeable as possible, governed always by 
prudence and temperance. 








PLANTER. 
Do rot have any fears about putting on too 
much sugar or molasses. 





From the Loursiana Register. 
CORN. 


Mr. Editar :—As the season is now approach- 
ing when iarmers will commence gathering cern 
crops, | deem it my duty, (as a farmer,) to .nform 
then?, through the me¢inm of your paper, how 
to secure the corn from the ravages of the weevil; 
which often during the summer and fall seasons, 
entirely destroys whole houses of corn, as_ the 
remedy is so simple, and socheap, [am in hopes 
that no farmer willleave it untried. It is simply 
this. When hauling im a crop of corn, have a 
mixture of salt and water prepared, (say one 
pint of salt to a gallon of water,) and as each 
load is thrown into the house, sprinkle it thor- 
oughly with salt and water; and it will entirely 

" prevent tlie insect from breeding in the corn, and 
likewise cause the husks to be more palatable for 
stock ofany kind. As I know this from experi- 
ence, | fee} no doubt in recommending it to others. 

A FARMER. 
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TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


Healthy but unproductive trees have been ren- 
dered first rate bearers by transplanting. ‘The 
spring previous to taking up the tree, dig .a 
trench around it two or three feet wide,at the dis- 
tance of 2to 4 feet according to the size of the 
tree, and deep enough to get below the roots, 
which should be cuf off close to the side of the 
trench nearest the tree. ‘Then fill the trench im- 


mediately with light rich earth. The spring 


following, on removing the tree, commenc: 


digging outside the former trench, so as not io 
injure the young fibres; and having dug deep 


enough to get under all the roots, carefully re 
ad f . . 
move the mould trotin*them with sharp pointed 


sticks. Perpendicular or tap roots should be 
cut close off, as the principal point in planting is 


to have the roots well spread out as near the sur 








GINGER FOR HEAVES IN HORSES. 


A corrospondent of the New York Farmer says 
that his horse, whoisnow in his 20th year has 
been cured of the disease called “heaves” by the 
use of ground ginger, a remedy recommended to 
him for the purpose. A table spoonful was given 
to him daily for several weeks, mixed in his mess 
of Indian meal and cut straw. The horse had 
been troubled with wheesing and a hard cough 
for a year or two, and had lost flesh so much that 
he seemed to have nearly finished his term of ser- 
vice. Since the use of the powdered ginger, he 
has become quite fat, and appears to be some 
years younger, andin good spirits. 


From the Gennessee Farmer. 
ON ASHES AS A MANURE. 

From a letter just received from a correspon- 
dent in Pennsylvania, we make the following ex- 
tract. 

“| pnt a small handful of unleached ashes into 
each hill of cora at the time of planting; and | 
thik that this way is beiter than to put it on the 
hill after the corn has come up. Last season 1 
dressed a few rows of corn with it, and am satis- 
fied it is fully worth 75 cents a bushel for this 
purpose. ‘These rows alternated with others so 
that the experiment was fairly tried: and the dif- 
ference was apparent through the whole season. 
There was a gain of at least five bushels to the 
acre. ‘I'he ashes cost fifteen cents a bushel the 
quantity not exceeding three bushels to the acre. 
“This year [ bought potash for soap making 
so that | might save my ashes for manure, un- 
leached. J am satisfied that leached. ashes are 
not worth near so much; yet with the latter, the 
corn was much better than in that part of the field 
which had no ashes.” 
Wool.—The increase of wool in the United 
States for the ‘ast two years, has been estimated, 
at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum. -Moore’s 
Philadelphia Price Current says the amount of 
wool raised last year and brought into the 1 ar- 
ket, was about sixty millions of pounds— this 
year itis probably seventy five millions, and next 
year it will beninety. England produces 160 
millions of pounds annually, and as all her graz- 
ing lands are taken up, she cannot be ex ected 
to produce much more. She imports on an ave 
erage 20 millions from Germany, and ten from 
Spain. The United States then, at tue present 
rate of increase will soon take the lead in amount 

















face as possible; after planting, the roots to be|and very probably in quality and with so vast a 
mulched with fresh manure. The border or bed|territory adapted for sheep grazing, wil! become 
to receive the tree may be made three feet deep,|the great wool market of the world. 

on a bottom of broken stones well rammed, and ; ee 

composed of light sod well mixed with old ma-| Virtue which depends on opinion, cannot be 
nure. trusted in a desert. 

































































Steam Ploughs.—Major A. Tyrrell,of Gen- 
essee county, N. Y. has invented a “combined 
wheel plough,” to be put in operation by steam, 
by which itis supposed that 25 acres per day may 
be plonghed. We do not know why a machine 
of the description might not prove effective on 
land free from rocks, stumps, &c., and where the 
fields are large.—.V. York paper. 











The following is an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by Gen. Washington toa distinguished agri- 
culturalist ia England. 

“An English farmet must entertain a cortempt- 

ible opinion of our husbandry, or a horrid idea of 
our lands, when he shall be informed, that not 
more than eight er ten bushels of wheat is the 
yield ot anacre;—but this low produce may be 
ascribed, and principally too, to acause which | 
do not findtonched by either of the gentlemen 
whose letters are sent to you, namely that the ain 
of the farmers (if they can be called farmers )in 
this country is, not to make the most they can 
trom the land. which is,or has been cheap, but the 
most of the labor, which is dear, the consequence 
of which has been, much ground has been scratch- 
ed over and none cultivated or improved, as it 
ou:ht t> have been;—whereas, a farmer in Eng- 
land, where land 1s dear and labor cheap, finds it 
his interest to improve and cultivate highly, that 
he may reap arge crops from a small quantity of 
ground. ‘That the last is the true and the first an 
erroneous policy, | will readily grant; but it re~ 
quires time to conquer bad habits, and hardly any 
thing short of necessity wlil accomplish it. 





A NOBLE SENTIMENT. 


The more | am acquainted with agricultural 
affairs, the better | am pleased with them; inso- 
much that can nowhere find so great satisfac- 
tion as in those innocent and useful pursuits. In 
indulging these feelings, | amled to reflect how 
much more delightful to an undebauched mind 
athe tas of aking improvements on the earth, 
than all the vain glory whieh can be acquired from 
ravaging it by the most uninterupted career of 
conquests.— Was'ington’s Letters 
Young. 
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isin reality dependent upon accident, or what is 
called luck, than is commonly supposed. . Far 
more depends upon the objects which a man pro- 
poses to himseif; what attainments he aspires to, 
what is the circle which beunds his vision and 
toughts; what he chooses, not fo be educated for, 
but to educate himself for; whether he looks to 
the end and aim of t.e whole of life, or only to 
the present day or how; whether he listens to the 





to Arthur 


Self Education.—-Much less of success in life 





stirring voice in his ows soul, urging his ambition 
on to laudable objects. 


IMPORTANCE OF GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 
TO THE PRESERVATION ORB.LIBERTY. 
“It is, we apprehend, a great mistake which’ 
some seem to have fallen into, to suppose because © 
the sovereign power is in the hands of the people — 
—-its rightful proprieto:s—that therefore every 
thing must be right in the administration of it. 
Thetruth is, that the bare location of the sove- 
reign power either here or there, does not by any 
means secure its proper administration. It must 
be accompanied’ by intelligence, no matter who 
has the management. The concurrence of ma= 
jonties will neither give justice to an action which. 
is wrong, nor save acountry from the natufak 
consequences of politica! imprndence. Liberty 
itself will not perish sooner under the tyranny of — ~ 
a despot, than under the misrule ofan ignorant 
people; nay, the latter may prove more fatal to if, 
since the restraining considerations of reason, of 
conscience, and of policy, which held some influ- 
ence over the passions of the most depraved in- 
dividual, have very !ittle over those of a misguid- 
ed multitude. Hence 1t is plain, that the strength 
and excellence of republican Governments, de- — 
pends chiefly upon the intelligence of the peop'e. - 
Without such intelligence, universally diffused, 
their passage will be short through a turbulent 
existence, to an inglorious end; with it, they may 
hope for durability with greater reason than any 
other; for what inducement could a people have, 
who knew their proper interests, toattack a fab- 
ric which their own hands had reared, and when 
every injury inflicted upon it;would be in fact in= 
flicted on themselves?” 








HOME. 
Let no man ever think of happiness distinct ® 
from the happiness of his home. The gayest 
must have their languid, sick; and solitary hours. 
The busiest must relax their labor, and there must ~~ 
be some retreat for them, where they may seek re=_ 
freshment from their cares and collect the spirits 
that disappointments so frequently depress. They - 
who live the most for the public, still live for the 
public but in a small part; and they are apt to find 
the public service a heavy burthen, which great- 
er encouragement than that of ambition must fur- 
nish strength tosupport.—Palfrey’s Sermons. 





REFLECTION. 


Reflection is a necessary duty. Weare all 
too apt to be hurried from one all engrossing oc- 
cupation to another, from amusement to amuse- 
ment, and from fatigue to sleep, without sufficient- 
ly meditating upon the events of this life. Re- 





voice of indolence or vulgar pleasure, or to, the 
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flection, calm, cool and dispassionate, daily re- 
flection, morning and night reflection, is as abso- 























































lntely essential to the mind’s health, as a pre 
digestion of the food conveyed into the stoma 
is to the body’s health. © Jeffersonian. 











Integrity, industry, and economy, may obtair. 
individual wea!th—Intelligence and virtue, in 
the people, can alone preserve national Liberty. 





ROPICE. 





The first Number of the Texxess rn, from 
causes which were stated in the second Ni havin 





been wretchedly printed, the Edi 
with the intimation then 
pense caused it to be reprinted, and now presents a copy 
to each of those who have lutherto subscribed. 


tor, in compliance 


Tt would 
have been highly gratifying to him, had the ircreaso of 
patronage been such; as to have enabled him to have 
procured new type and new materia!s on w! t 
it. 
ance with the succeeding numbers of the Volume, and 
he hopes from the steady intrease in the patronage of 
the work of late, that he may be enzbled to procure such 
materials in time for the second volume. hat event, 
the public may rest assured, that no cxortions 
part shall bespared, to improve its typecraphica! app< 
ance, and, what is of still greater conseg 
hance itsutility. To those 
themselves to extend the c 
returns his thanks and so 
exertions. Of all.the friends to agric 
ment in this-and the adjoini 
that the general and extended circulatio 
would contribute to that desirable object, 1 
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It will however be found to correspond in appear- 
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ture, he earnestly requests, that vory 
which they have it in their powor t 
communication. of any agricultural knowledge 
» they may be in possession, not pos 
fiity im’getieral. If thus aided, he ontertains no doubt 









ficient’ instrument in promoting 
country. © The surplus copies of t! 
having also been exhausted, the Edito 
to be reprinted; they will bo completed in a fow wv 






and will be transmitted to such subscribers 
been hitherto furnished with them, end toa 
Subscribers as may desire to possess the first 
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those wishing to have a complete copy of thic 
ume of the work, will do well to make early ap; 


otherwise, it may probably be ont of the poy 
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Editor to supply them, unless the demar 


of reprinting the whole volume. 





To be published in Jonesborough, E. Tennessee, . 
By Thomas Emmerson. 





This psper will be chiefly devoted to the dif- 
fu -f agricultural information, embracing the 
mode of preserving, restoring and increasing, the 

lity of the soil, of cultivating, harvesting, 
preserving, and economically using crops of grain 
and crass, and of rearing live stock. A small 
portien of its columns will also be devoted to 
subjects connected with the interests of Agricul= 
ternal Improvement, and discover- 
ies in vhe arts, aflecting the interests of the Farmer 
apd Planter. Short articles, calculated to enlighten 
the understandings, and to improve the morals of 
the rising generation, and particularly to promote 
ice of what may be denominated the agri- 
iral virtues, integrity, industry, and economy, 
be occasionally found in the columns of the 
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Avs 
Tus paper will be printed for the present, 
once a month, in octavo form, on a superoyal 


sheet, and good type, at $1 im advance, or $1 50 
at the end of the year. 
It wil l 


be carefully forwarded to subscribers by 





@licits similar exertions. Of all the friends to agtieul-| 


; | 
essed BY the commu- 


of being able to render tle Tonnossce Farmor a mast 


complete, so long as any copies may remain; but as the; 
number reprinted, will only be equal te those of the suc- 
ceeding nambers now on hand, which is not yory great, | 


great, as to justify him in incurring the great expense 





ay be directed. The postage within 
vill be only twelve cents and on none 
n eighteen cents per annum. 
‘st number will appear in the course of 
“or early in next month. 





avyments made within three months after 
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receipt of the first number, will be considered 


n will be discontinued but at 
ie Editor until all arrearages are 
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communications, must be ad- 
nerson, Jonesborough, 
nsmitting money, or the 
nust have thepostage paid. 
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dressed to 
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nes of subscribers, 
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ec to Gentlemen te whom 


AA DAIRY Ag 
rARMER—No. 1. 



























over—-Agriculture— 
mprovement to East Ten- 
icrican Farmerand 
re for Cattle—The Laboring Classes 
y Reflections of a Prince Edward Far- 
tof Land—Agriculture and Civiliza- 
-F Management— 
—Curing Boef—Corr-—Trans- 
er for Heaves in Horses— 
eol—Select Sentence--Steam 
xtract from a. letter written by Gen. Wash- 
listinemshed Agriculturalist in England— 
ent—-Selfeducation—Importance of 
Ger itellizence to the Preservation of ‘Liberty-—— 
Home—Reflection—Short Saying—Editor’s Notice— 
Prospoctus. 















subscribers—Toveur Pate . 
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